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For Friends’ Review. 
MEMORIALS OF REBECCA JONES. 
NO. XXV. 

(Coutinued from page 259.) 

After her return to her native land, she ac- 
cepted the hospitality of her friend Hannah 
Pemberton, until Tenth month 22d, when, hav- 
ing obtained a house, she, with her former com- 
panion, H. Cathrall, removed to it. We find 
her domestic accounts and business records in- 
terspersed with memoranda, from which oc- 
casional extracts will be given. 

Tenth month 9th. 5th day. At meeting.— 
Warner Mifflin and Ann Emlen, married. More 
in the simplicity, and with less parade than I 
have ever seen on the like occasion. I fear they 
will not have many followers in this city. 

Eleventh month 14th.—She was comforted 
beyond expression by the reception of a letter 
from her beloved Sarah R. Grubb, the following 
extract from which will meet a response in the 
hearts of those of our readers who, being amid 
the conflicts of time, preserved in “ the bond of 
peace,’ feel that they, like these precious sis- 
ters, “stand together in the unity,’’—having in 
themselves the evidence that they have “ passed 
from death unto life.” 


Sarah Grubb to R. J. 

“I do indeed join thee in the grateful tribute 
of thanksgiving and praise to our ever-living 
Helper, who, blessed be his name, has done, and 
will, my soul is renewedly and firmly persuaded, 
continue to do for thee. great things ; wherein 
his own eternal name will be exalted, and thy 
acceptance with him stand forever. Ah my 
precious friend, these truly are great things ; not 
works of righteousness which the creature itself 
can do—no—his mercy and his truth are mar- 
vellous in our eyes, and that effectual washing, 
that fiery baptism of spirit which prepares in- 
struments to convert sinners unto Him. I con- 
gratulate thee, as my spirit did in my last, which 
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was written before I heard of thy safe arrival 
in Philadelphia, from whence thy rejoicing 
salutation of 10th month 6th reached my hands 
a little before meeting time last Fifth-day. It 
almost unfitted me for going, because my mind 
had been exceedingly tried about thee for a little 
while, both by nightand day, towards the latter 
part of thy passage. But this meeting proved 
a salutary opportunity for me, under the as- 
sistance then afforded, to centre down to the 
root which bears the branches, whose direction 
is aS various as every point in the compass ;— 
and yet they have all the same origin, where 
they meet together, and flourish through the ef- 
ficacy of the one liberal source. ‘There is a 
prospect now, that the salutation of my heart 
will be wafted to thee, and meet thy acceptance, 
in the renewings of that love which, | humbly 
trust, no vicissitudes or future dispensations will 
ever be suffered to diminish. 

I value it as a gift from the hand which is full 
of blessing d wish to honour itas sach. ‘The 
~teneouie inus fabricates a strong re- 
semblance of gospel fellowship, but, had we no 
stronger ceinent than it affords, we could not 
stand together in the unily, through many of those 
storms and combats with which the Christian 
traveller meets, from within and from without.”’ 

Our readers are supposed to be aware that the 
ing letter, had removed to Lre- 
e of Clonmell school. The 
following inserip as worked with beautiful 
neatness on a sampler by the scholars, under her 
inspection, and sent to America as a memento of 
their close friendship and gospel unity. R, 
Jones had it framed and hung in her chamber, 
R. J. having spent about a week in Clonmell 
szhool, the pupils had become much attached to 
her, so that the offering was one of affection on 
their part, and not merely as made to their 
teacher’s friend. 


Clonmel]-School 











to 
Rebecca Jones of Philadel] phia ; 
On her return from a long and arduous visit to the 
Churches of the People called Quakers 
in Europe; 
sendeth greeting. 

After a frequent and sympathetic conflict 

with this her endeared friend, 

and instructive companion ; 
SARAH R. GRUBB rejoices in HOPF, 
that by the POWER OF OMNIPOTENCE, 
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and in the Covenant or Love anp Lirg, 
She is now restored to the bosom of the Church 
in AMERICA, 
and to the precious society of 
her most beloved and constant friend, 
in the Triruzation anp Consoration oF Tue Gosret, 
Hannan CaTHRAL. 


Eieventh month, 1788, 


Shortly after this date, in an open conference 
between R. J. and H. Cathrall, as regarded their 
future mode of living, the latter announced the 
insufficiency of her health for resuming the 
charge of the school, &c. “ My mind,” says R. 
J., “was much sunk in the prospect of our 
separation, and my not being able to work for 
my living as I used to do, nor having enough to 
bear me out without labour. So we retired for 
the night with heavy hearts.” We may antici- 
pate, by noting that R. J. took lodgings with 
James Gordon, No. 3 Watkins’ Alley, on the 
Ist of the ensuing Fourth mouth, H. C. removing 
to the house of her brother. R. J., under that 
date, notes her “desire for preservation under 
the close trial of being thus separated. I rested 
poorly, yet was quiet in spirit, believing that | 


had no hand in our separation, and desiring pa- | 


tiently to wait the event.”’ 

“Twelfth month 27. Sixth day.—Was at 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. Job Scott and 
Daniel Aldrich had the chief service. It was a 
good meeting. Atits close | had a short op- 


portunity with Warner Mifflin, and desired him 
to let patience have its perfect work.”’ 


R. Jones to Joseph es 
h, 1788. 


Philadelphia, 12th mo. 
Dear friend Jos. Williams,—Before this 
reaches thee, thou wilt have weard, that through 
the tender mercies of the Most High, I am 


safely arrived in this, my native city, which [| 
was favoured to reach two days before our | 


Yearly Meeting ended ; thereby h 
tunity of seeing my beloved f 
parts of the country. Theyr 

and we were helped togé to set up our 
«* Ebenezer ”’ with thanksgivifg and praise to our 
Almighty Helper and everlasting Friend. My 
beloved companion, H. C., was almost overset 
on my approach to her. I was favoured with a 
good passage on the whole; a very kind cap- 
tain, and good company. But what calls for the 
deepest thankfulness, is, that even whilst we 
were much tossed with a tempest, about a week 
before we arrived, my mind was preserved under 
the calming influences of soul-solacing peace, 
under which I met my dear friends, and, through 
boundless mercy, it has been the covering of my 
spirit by day and by night since. 

And now, my care and desire is, that I may 
be preserved from lavishing away the precious 
sheaf, which has been vouchsafed me as a re- 
ward: a reward far beyond my deserts, and 
more than adequate to my feeble endeavours in 
your land and in Great Britain. Moreover, my 


aving an oppor- 
from different 
d me cordially, 
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eeieatiltestiannannieenallinnsith meinem 
| heart breathes after an increase of ability to “walk 
humbly with my God,” who hath so marvel. 
lously condescended to my weak and low esiate, 
having been “a very present help in every 
needful time,” and having accepted the dedica- 
tion of my heart in my late services, and who 
is now and forever worthy to recvive the praise 
of His own works! May the honest and dis. 
interested labours of love, which have, of later 
time, been bestowed by the Lord’s messengers 
upon the different parts of his vineyard, be pro- 
ductive of fruits, answerable to His gracious cie- 
sign! May the living members of the church 
in your land increase in the holy increase of 
God! May the careless and lukewarm profes- 
sors be quickened and made alive in the day- 
time, and repent and do their first works! May 
the camp be cleansed from the accursed thing! 
that so Israel may no more turn backward in 
the day of battle. And mayest thou, dear Joseph, 
improve thy time and thy talent faithfully, and 
with my poor soul, witness the answer of “ well 

done!” at last. 

| I feel near sympathy with thee, whilst writ- 


ing; I know the humble diffidence of thy spirit; 
| but be honest, be vigilant, I beseech thee ; then, 
‘the greater the cross, the weightier will thy 
crown be! Salute, for me, dear E. Pike; I think 
of her as a mother in Israel, worthy of double 
‘honour. Let thy dear wife and children know 
I remember them with a heart replenished with 
love, and fervent desire for their welfare in time 
and in eternity. 7 ‘ . ° 

Do write to me soon, and let me hear if the 
“lilies grow, and the pomegranates flourish” 
in your nation. 

I am entering into a larger field of sorrow and 
exercise in my own land, where, though I find a 
faithful, upright-hearted number, there are mulit- 
tudes of a different description amongst the pro- 
fessors of truth, some of whom, will assuredly 
be “corrected by their own folly, and be re- 
proved by their own backslidings,’’ sooner or 
later. ” ° - - 

In reviewing the past, with Friends in your 
Island and Great Britain, I feel the precious 
unity of the one everlasting covenant, in which 
Ican in spirit, though absent in body, salute, 
sympathise, and rejoice with the true born chil- 
dren of our Heavenly Father, and say, “Fear 
not little flock, itis your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the Kingdom!” Amongst these 
thou my dear friend, with thy faithful partner 
hast often been brought nearly into view, feel- 
ing tenderly solicitousfor your welfare in every 
way; and I trust, though finally separated in this 
stae of existence, we may, through boundless 
goodness, meet at last where we can unite in the 
ceaseless song, “ Great ani marvellous are thy 
works, Lord God Almighty ; just and true are 
thy ways, thou King of Saints!" * * * 

Thy assured, obliged, and affectionate friend, 

R. Jones. 








«1789. Fifth month 4th.—Was at our Quar- 
terly Meeting, where I mentioned an exercise for 
oing to the Y. M. of Flushing and Rhode Is- 
fand. Friends gave leave for mentioning my 
concern to the Monthly Meeting.” 

On the 2d of Sixth month, a certificate was 
granted by her Monthly Meeting, signed by 
sixty four Friends, in conformity with the pros- 

t above noted. Fifth month 20th, she writes: 

« About this time, I suppose Friends will be 
going towards the Yearly Meeting of London, 
where, if I had the wings of a dove, I should 
be tempted to join the solemn assembly ; but as 
this is altogether impossible, in body, I am 
thankful in believing, I shall in spirit be wafted 
there, to join in intercession with a faithful num- 
ber, to the Father of mercies, for His continued 
help, preservation, and guidance in the weighty 
service of that meeting.”’ * * * . 

It is interesting in this connection, to observe 
the reciprocation of feeling on the part of her 
transatlantic sisters in the assembly to which 
her mind was thus turned, as expressed in the 
Epistle addressed by the Women’s Y. Meeting 
of London, Sixth month, 1789, to their Friends 
in Philadelphia. ‘ We rejoice,’ say they, * in 
the extension of Divine favour vouchsafed to 
you, our beloved sisters, in your annual assem- 
bly, and that our endeared friend Rebecca Jones, | 
with other gospel messengers who lately visited | 
this land, were conducted in-the aboundings of 
peace, to their native country. We are now fa- 
voured with the company of our beloved friends 
John Pemberton, James Thornton, and George 
Dillwyn, with his valuable wife, whose ser- 
vices and gospel labours have been truly ac- 
ceptable to Friends and others, where their lot 
has been cast.” 

Of this journey to New England, neither her 
notes nor her numerous letters (two excepted) 
have been discovered. Ilence we can give the 
reader no connected details. An endorsement 
upon her certificate signed on behalf of N. Eng- 
land Y. Meeting, states that “ her Gospel la- 
bours, exemplary conduct and conversation, have 
been much to our edification and comfort.”” And 
avery full minute, of similar purport, records 
her attendance at Sandwich Quarterly Meeting 
at Nantucket, the 30th of Sixth and Ist of 
7th months. She had a meeting with a few In- 
dians and Negroes on this Island, forty five in 
number, also one with six hundred young fe- 
males, and one with about four hundred young | 
men and lads. “ Our Friends,”’ she says, “ were 
very industrious in spreading the notice, and | 
scemed well satisfied with them all. I have great 
cause to be humbly thankful that I gave up to 
the pointings of the great Master, and that he 
was pleased for his own name’s sake, to vouch- 
safe a portion of best help.” 

This service appears for a long time to have 
been in anticipation, as in a letter to C. Hustler, 
dated Sth of ‘Tenth month, she says: “I have 
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taken part of a house in a valuable family, 
where I am well contented, but I do not expect 
to be allewed long to enjoy my pleasing retire- 
ment. New England and Long Island rise full 
in my view. ‘Thou mayest recollect that I used 
to tell thee those purts were yet to be visited. 
Well, I serve a gracious Master, who provided 
all things necessary in my late journey, and [ 
still trust in his providential care.”’ 


i To be continued. } 





For Friends’ Review. 
LIFE OF THOMAS FOWELL BUXTON. 
(Continued from page 261.) 


In the beginning of Sixth month, 1840, a 
meeting was held a’ Exeter Hall, at which Prince 
Albert, the husband of the queen, took the chair, 
and a large number of the nobility were present. 
The object of this meeting was to excite a general 
interest in the plans thus preparing for the 
civilization and melioration of Africa. In this 
meeting, as might have been expected, ‘I’. F. 
Buxton took a leading part. 

‘The summer was spent in active preparation 
for the Niger Expedition, for the service of 
which three iron steamers, the “ Albert,” the 
“ Wilberforce,”’ and “* Soudan,”’ were fitted out; 
and to the great satisfaction of all who were 
interested in the subject, the command was given 
to Captain Henry Dundas Trotter ; Commander 
William Allen was appointed to the “ Wilber- 
force,’ and Commander Bird Allen to the 
«Soudan. These individuals and William 
Cook, were the four Commissioners empowered 
to make treaties with the native chiefs for the 
abolition of the slave trade. 

The African Civilization Society also engaged 
several scientific persons to accompany the ex- 
pedition. 

The object the expedition was, to explore 
that great - of Western Africa, the river 
Niger; to examifie the capabilities of the coun- 
try along its banks; to enter into treaties with 
the native chiefs for the abolition of the slave 
trade; to clear tie road for commercial enter- 
prise, and to afford that enterprise the security 
which alone seemed necessary for its develop- 
ment. 

‘I’. Fowell Buxton and his friends were also ex- 
tremely anxious that this opportunity should not 
be lost, of putting the natives in the way of cul- 
tivating the soil, and drawing forth its varied and 
immense resources ; and a subscription of four 
thousand pounds was made to defray the ex- 
pense of an agricultural experiment. It was 
concluded to purchase a tract of land in a healthy 
situation, near the confluence of the Niger and 
Tchadda, 

Of the sailing of the expedition, the following 
account is given : 

“On the 14th of April, 1841, Captain Trotter 
and Commander William Allen sailed for the 
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Niger, with the Albert and Wilberforce, the | Jonas* was directed to read a few verses and 
Soudan having put to sea a few days earlier. It! translate them into Ibo. Obi was uncommonly 


need not be said that this event was one full of | 
the deepest interest to Sir Fowell. His prayers | 
were indeed fervent for the success of the expe- | 


taken with this. ‘That a white man could read 
and write, was a matter of course: but that a 
black man—an Ibo man—a slave in times past 


dition, and the welfare of its gallant commanders ; —should know these wonderful things too, was 


and crews; and, though deeply impressed by | 
the risks they were about to incur, his unshaken | 
confidence in the presence and providence of | 
God did not fail him now. ‘The chief source of | 
apprehension lay in the deadly climate, but | 
against its dangers every human precaution had 
been taken. ‘The ships were to steam as rapidly 
as possible through the mouths of the rivers, 
where the miasma chiefly prevails; Dr. Reid 
had invented a system of ventilation by which a 
constant current of air, impregnated with chlo- 
ride of lime, could, by the agency of the steam 
engines, be maintained through all parts of the 
vessels; a large proportion of the crews were 
natives of Africa, and the medical staff was re- 
markably able and efficient. With these pre- 
cautions,—the whole expedition, also, being 
under the command of so able and judicious a 
man, whose eminent qualifications had pointed 
him out for this responsible office,—it was con- 
fidently hoped that all the perils which it was 
well known were inseparable from such an un- 
dertaking, might be passed through with safety.” 

Several months were passed in anxious sus- 
pense, before any tidings from the expedition 
were received. And the first intelligence was 
of an exhilarating character; the healih of the 
adventurers continuing for a time unimpaired. 

The vessels entered the Niger in the Eighth 
month, that being the season recommended by 
those acquainted with the coast. Soon after they 
reached Aboh ; Obi, the chief of the Ibo country, 
came on board, with several of his principal 
men. 

The objects of the Expedition, as well as each 
article of the treaty, were then fully explained to 
him by an intelligent interpreter, taken from 
Sierra Leone; and they were exceedingly pleased 
with the intelligence, judgment, and apparent 
sincerity of Obi’s remarks. ‘The momentary 
opposition elicited by some of the articles only 
tended to show how clearly he understood the 
objects of the treaty. ‘The substance of his fre- 
quent interruptions was, that if he abolished the 
slave trade his people must have some occupa- 
tion by which to obtain subsistence, and that he, 
therefore, wished plenty of ships to be sent to 
trade with him. He came without any pomp 
or state. His manner, however, though friendly 
and unceremonious, showed a consciousness of 
power, and his attendants treated him with 
marked respect. 

His appearance is certainly prepossessing : 
he is upwards of six feet high, and stout in pro- 
protion: his forehead is large, and his counte- 
nance generally indicates acute perception. 

An FEnglish Bible was opened, and Simon 


EE 
a 


more than he could have anticipated. He seized 
Simon’s hand, squeezed it most heartily, and 


said, ** You must stop with me; you must teach 


me and my people ;” and he would not be satis- 
fied, until Simon had made his desire known to 


| Captain Trotter. Jonas was accordingly left at 
Aboh for a few weeks, during which time no 
less than two thousand children were committed 


to him for instruction. 
Captain William Allen (who had previously 


explored the Niger, in 1833) states that the na- 


tions on the banks of the river as far as Rabba 


(500 miles from its mouth) are under the influ- 
ence of only three powerful and independent 
chiefs; first Obi, king of Ibo; secondly, the 


Attah, or king of Eggarah; and thirdly, the 


king of the Fulatahs, at Rabba. 


The treaty having been formally concluded 


with Obi, for the abolition of the slave trade in 
his dominions,—for the protection and encour- 
agement of legitimate commerce, and for the per- 
mission to missionaries to settle among his peo- 
ple, and presents having been given to him as a 
mark of good will, the Expedition proceeded 
towards Iddah, the capital of Eggarah. 
population of Iddah was estimated at 7000 
souls. 


The 


The Attah of Eggarah appears to have been 


much less intelligent and civilized than Obi. 
A similar treaty, however, was concluded with 
him. During the interview between him and the 
Commissioners, he now and then made a re- 


mark, and inquired about things which, at first 
mentioning, did not appear clear to him; and 
every word he said, or remark he made, fully 
proved that he understood what was said to 
him. The treaty was signed with all due for- 
mality, in the presence, and with the full con- 
currence, of his head men, and the principal 
people of the town. 

Until the time of coneluding the treaty with 
the chief of Eggarah, the expedition had been 
entirely successful. ‘The Delta had been passed, 
and they were entering the valley of the Niger 
under apparently auspicious cireumstances. ‘The 
crews conterhplated with delight the diversified 
scenery of the high land before them. But their 
sanguine expectations were soon disappointed. 

In the early part of the Ninth month, fever of 
a most malignant character broke out almost 
simultaneously in all the vessels. ‘The Expedi- 
tion, notwithstanding, proceeded towards the 
confluence of the Niger and Tchadda. 

The country was remarkably well cultivated, 
and in excellent order; plantains, yams, Indian 


—— 





* Probably the interpreter taken from Sierra Leone. 
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corn, and cotton being the principal occupants 
of the soil. 

An agreement had already been made with 
the Attah for the cession of land at the conflu- 
ence for a model farm. A tract was chosen 
near Mount Patteh, where the soil, although not 
of the best quality, grew a considerable quantity 
of cotton, and there seemed every probability 
that coffee would grow on the hills. 

The natives there were exposed to the ravages 
of the slave trading Fulatahs; but a hope was 
entertained, that one or two British stations 
formed in the neighbourhood, would afford en- 
couragment and protection to the inhabitants, 
and be the means of collecting a numerous and 
useful population. 

Commissioner Cook in his report observes : 
“ As soon as the land had been selected for the 
model farm, the people in the vicinity brought 
abundance of provisions to the new settlement 
for sale, and those who had nothing to dispose 
of came and hired themselves as labourers: no- 
thing could exceed the good feeling shown by 
the natives on every occasion. Cotton cloths 
of good manufacture, spun cotton, calabashes 
beautifully carved and ornamented, tobacco, cam- 
wood balls, shea butter, dried buffalo flesh. and 
dried fish, were brought on board in great quan- 
tities. * * * As with most Africans, traffic 
seemed to be the predominant passion with the 
people, with the usual good share of dexterity in 
turning a bargain to their own account.” 

The expedition was proceeding to a success- 
ful accomplishment of its object, when the dis- 
eases of the climate made such ravages among the 
Europeans, that before the end of the Ninth 
month, it was judged necessary to send two of 
the vessels, with their sick, to Fernando Po, on 
the coast; while Captains Trotter and Bird 
Allen pushed on in the Albert with a hope of 
mews one of the principal towns of the Fula- 
tahs. 

On the way, while within the dominions of the 
Attah of Eggarah, they fell in with some slaves in 
a canoe, and as the Attah had agreed to abolish 
the slave trade, these slaves were set at liberty 
after a formal trial. ‘The possessors of the 
slaves, and the son of the Attah, admitted the 
justice of Captain Trotter’s decision ; and the 
poor slaves manifested the utmost gratitude for 
their deliverance. It was afterwards found that 
the law against the slave trade had been pro- 
claimed at the most remote point of the Attah’s 
territory. 

Captain Trotter and his company advanced 
as far as Egga, three hundred and twenty miles 
from the sea. The people there were under the 
power of the Fulatahs, but appeared disposed to 
consent tu the abolition of the slave trade, in case 
the chiefs of that nation would agree to the mea- 
sure. But the sickness on board had become 
so alarming, nearly all the officers and men, ex- 
cept the Africans, being seized by the fever, that 
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on the 4th of Tenth month, it was determined 
to return down the river with all possiblegpeed. 
With great difficulty, from the prevailing dis- 
order, they made their way to Fernando Po; 
taking with them the only whites who were left 
atthe model farm. Of the 301 persons who 
composed the expedition when it entered the 
Niger, 41 perished with the African fever, of 
whom Captain Bird Allen was one. But of the 
108 Africans on board, not one died with that 
disease. 

The Niger expedition thus ended in disap- 
pointment and loss. Yet, from the united testi- 
mony of those who were engaged in it, we are 
authorized to conclude that there was nothing 
but the deleterious nature of the climate, to pre- 
vent the expeditiun from fulfilling the hopes of 
its promoters. 

‘Though the country was less fertile than was 
anticipated, it was found to preduce cotton, 
sugar cane, coffee, indigo, ginger, arrowroot, dye 
woods, palm oil, ivory, and many other import- 
ant articles of commerce. ‘The natives also ap- 
| peared less barbarous, and more inclined to 

traffic than was expected from their secluded 

situation. ‘They eagerly sought the protection 

and influence of the English, as a defence 

against their slave trading oppressors, and the 

means of preventing the wars which desolate 

their country. E. L. 
(To be continued.) 








Communicated for Friends’ Review, 

Some Account of Ursuta Cortom, of Scar- 
borough (England,) who died the 15th of 
Second month, 1833, aged seventy-five years. 
The subject of this memoir knew nothing of 

her parentage, having, at an early period of life, 

| found an asylum in the Foundling Hospital, in 

London; and although in after years it was her 

anxious wish to obtain some traces of her rela- 

tions, yet no clue to them could be found in the 
records of that Institution. 

She was brought from London to the village 
of Ackworth, to be placed in that Branch of 
the Establishment for which a large and com- 
modious building was there erected; but on 
trial it was not found to answer the benevolent 
object, at that distance from the original esta- 
blishment; and after remaining unoccupied for 
some years, was purchased by Dr. Fothergill, 
on behalf of the Society of Friends, and is now 
occupied as the school, at Ackworth, for children 
of both sexes. 

Ursula Cottom well remembered her journey 
from London to Ackworth, with many other 
children, who were conveyed in covered carts 
provided by the Institution; and that she was 
privileged to be put out to a kind nurse, to 
whom she felt considerable attachment. Her 
lot in this respect was, indeed, a favoured one. 

With her kind foster mother she remained, 
until of an age to return to the school, at which 
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she does not remember experiencing any unkind 
treatmgnt; but she clearly recollects that great 
numbers of the children died. 

When eleven or twelve years of age, she 
and another girl were thought fit to be put out 
apprentices ; and a person applying for one, was 
so much at a loss to choose between them, that 
he set them to run round the pump; when 
Ursula, though not very nimble, won the race, 
and obtained the situation. She always looked 
upon this as a providential circumstance in her 
history, and observed, in her simple style, « that 
a watchful Providence had good things in store 
for her.”” The man and his wife, with whom 
her lot was cast, were both pious people ; and, 
being Methodists, took their charge to meeting 
with them. She soon becaine acquainted with 
the visitations of Divine Love; and before her 
apprenticeship expired, she was united to the 
society, and was a zealous and consistent mem- 
ber. 

After living in this family a year as a servant, 
she was engaged as housekeeper to Richard 
Cottom, of Scarborough, a worthy man of the 
same society: and, she remarked upon this cir- 
cumstance of her life, she might well say, that 
though father and mother had forsaken her, yet 
the Lord took her up. 

When she had been three or four years in 
this situation, her master made her an offer of 
marriage, which she ultimately accepted; and 
she. afterwards became an active member and 
class leader in the society to which she belonged. 

Some time after this, she felt her mind drawn 
towards the Society of Friends, and frequently 
attended their meetings ; Leing convinced of the 
value and importance of silent waiting upon 
God, and of close attention to the manifestations 
of the Spirit in her own heart. Her husband 
strongly objected to her leaving the Methodist 
connexion; but being reasoned with by his em- 
ployer, on the propriety of granting full liberty 
of conscience, he complied; and ultimately, in 
1798, she became united to Friends, with whom 
she remained an upright and consistent member 
until the close of her life. 

She contributed to the support of herself and 
her husband, by keeping a small shop; in which 
situation she was a remarkable instance of the 
strictest honesty and uprightness; and she also 
showed, by her example, how much good may 
be done in the humblest sphere of life, if the 
heart is but rightly influenced, and directed by 
he power of Divine grace. 

She was a diligent reader, and an active dis- 
tributor of tracts and other good books; so that 
her company was often sought both by the rich 
and poor, particularly when labouring under 
doubt and discouragement, or groaning under 
the burden of a guilty mind, or an awakened 
conscience ; and she was faithful in exhorting 
some, and consoling others. Many of these 
came to tell their sorrows, or to ask her advice, 





and were led to consider her as a nursing 
mother. 

A Friend having inquired of her, whether, ix 
noticing others who appeared serious, she was 
not sometimes afraid of laying hands too sud- 
denly upon them, she said:—*O, no! say to 
them, ‘ Come with us, and we will do thee good ; 
for the Lord hath spoken good concerning this 
people.’ ”’ 

Her husband lived till he was ninety-five 
years of age; and during the latter part of his 
life was quite dependant upon her exertions for 
his support. She appeared to do all in her 
power for him, and maintained the character of 
a faithful wife, and kind nurse; but she now 
found her means so diminished, that she was 
induced to accept one of the residences provided 
for those in straitened circumstances, by the be- 
nevolence of their founder.* In this residence 
she still continued to earry on her little business ; 
but being unable to do much, she found the ad- 
vantage of having, by the strictest economy, laid 
up a little provision for old age; and the repug- 
nance which she evinced to accept any assist- 
ance from a fund, which could be properly ap- 
plied to lengthen out her little store, was truly 
praiseworthy, though almost carried to excess, 
This conduct evidently did not arise from pride, 
but from a spirit of independence and remarka- 
ble honesty ; and when she did accept of assist- 
ance, a most exact account was kept of the ap- 
plication of every part of it. 

At this time her heart overflowed with grati- 
tude and thankfulness; and, placed in a small 
but comfortable apartment, kept scrupulously 
clean, she was led to exclaim: “Surely good- 
ness and mercy have followed me all the days 
of my life.” Her piety and contented cheerful- 
ness exhibited an instructive lesson to all who 
visited her; one Friend of great experience re- 
marking, that when she was in affliction—a 
large portion of which has been allotted her—a 
visit to Ursula Cottom was always a means of 
consoling her mind, and that she returned bene- 
fitted by her instructive example and pious re- 
signation. 

She latterly suffered much from ill health ; 
and on the 21st of First month, 1833, was taken 
very ill, and upon being put to bed, expressed 
her belief that she should never rise froim it 
again. 

A Friend calling to see her, asked her if she 
wanted any thing? “Oh, no!” she replied, “1 
have more done for me than any one could ask 
or think of; I am surrounded by so many com- 
forts, through the kindness of my heavenly 
Father. How can I be thankful enough?” On 
the Friend expressing a wish that she should 


aD 


* The dwellings here alluded to, were founded agree- 
ably to the will of the late Joseph Taylor, who left 
£1000, for that purpose, by which fourteen poor fami- 
lies are provided with a comfortable residence. 
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not want any thing, she said: “ Dear hearts! 
you are very kind; my heart overflows with 
love and gratitude. My heavenly Father has 
been merciful unto me every way; my pain 
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to clasp, by faith my dear Redeemer, who has 
done, and will do much for me. It is said, ‘the 
righteous hath hope in his death;’ I have no 
merit of my own; ah, no! it ts the tnferest 1 


has been very great, but I trust that the rod | feel in the all-atoning sacrifice.” 


which He sees meet for me is intended to purify 
me from something that is left; and that in his 
own time, He will take me to his kingdom. 
My heart feels already united with those who 
are around the throne, ascribing to Him, and to 
the Lamb, all glory, and honour, and praise, 
which are his due.” 

Another time, awaking from a slumber, and 
taking the hand of one, who sat by her, she 
said: “I have been favoured this morning with 
such a remarkable sight of the wisdom and 
goodness of God! QO! it was beyond all ex- 
pression! His marvellous goodness and mercy 
to his creature, man! how He provides for his 
comfort; and feeds both him and the beasts of 
the earth. And I bless and praise his holy 
name, that He has surrounded me with com- 
forts—with every thing I want. Thou seest 
] am neariy a lump of clay: ‘Dust thou art, 
and unto dust thou shalt return.” This was the 
sentence pronounced upon fallen man; and I am 
willing, very willing, to die; my body feels like 
unto the grave, where it will soon be laid; but 
my spirit is filled with unspeakable love and 
mercy. I feel I shall be clothed with the nature 
of Christ, my Saviour, and for this my spirit 
shall praise him.” 

On one asking her how she was? she said, 
“T can scarcely tell—I am so worn out—this is 
putting off mortality—oh! for the putting on of 
immortality, when death shall be swallowed up 
in life.’’ On visiting her one day, a friend in- 
quired, “ Did she feel ready ?”’ She replied, «I 
hope Ll am measurably so; as to this rod of 
affliction which I now feel, no doubt my kind 
heavenly Father sees it needful for my further 
purification, and I wish to be very submissive, 
under His divine hand.’’ At another time, she 
said, “I hope my friends won’t think I am 
severely chastened ; I trust my present affliction 
is all in wisdom and mercy; I wish to be very 
low and humble, and very submissive to His 
fatherly correction; He knoweth what I need ; 
let Him do what seemeth to Him best.” 

A message of love having been delivered to 
her from an absent friend, she observed, “ Yes, 
love ! Heaven is al/ love, and only those who feel 
love in their hearts, can be prepared to go there :”” 
at another time, she said how she wished “for 
peace and love to prevail, for what gocd can we 
expect, if we do not love one another.” 

On a belief being expressed that she would be 
sustained through the conflict, she said, “ O, yes ! 
my Saviour is with me. He will sustain me 
through all; He will conquer all things for me, 
and give me the victory.” 

At another time, under a sensible covering of 
Divine goodness, she said, “I am endeavouring 


A Friend who called to see her, said, “I trust 
thou feelest that Ancient Goodness is near.”” She 
replied: ** Yes, bless and praise Him! Iam 
seeking after inward stillness.” 

The following morning she observed to the 
same Friend, “I am still here, a monument of 
love and mercy ;"’ after which she repeated the 
following lines :— 


* Jesus! lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly ; 
While the nether waters roll, 
While the tempest still is nigh, 


‘Hide me, oh! my Saviour bide ! 
Till the storm of life is past ; 
Safe into the haven guide ; 
Oh! receive my soul at last. 


‘¢ Other refuge have I none; 
Hangs my helpless soul on Thee : 

Leave, Oh! leave me not alone, 
Still support and comfort me. 


‘* All my help on Thee is laid ; 
All my wants to Thee I bring; 
Cover my defenceless head, 


With the shadow of Thy wing.” 


A short time after she prayed thus: “ Pure 
and holy God! fit and prepare me for an en- 
trance into that cyy, where nothing that is im- 
pure, nothing that worketh an abomination, or 
that maketh or loveth a lie, can ever enter.” 

A short time before her death, calling a Friend 
to her, she said: “1 found in the night I had a 
strong city; ‘salvation has God appointed for 
walls and bulwarks.” O! thank God for all 
things! ‘He is my strength and my song—He 
also is become my salvation!’ Blessed and 
everlasting God! ‘Thou wilt never leave me, 
nor forsake me. © mercy! mercy! I ever 
bless and praise Thee! In the end everlasting 
righteousness.” Here her voice failed her, 
from being exhausted. After this, although she 
continued a few days, she was not able to ex- 
press much. A few hours before her close, on 
being asked if she was in much pain, she said : 
“Death! Death!’ and after lieing still some 
time, gently departed. 

Her attendants bear witness to the quietude, 
patience, and cheerfulness, with which she was 
enabled to endure the most acute bodily pain. 
One of them was led to observe, the sting of 
death was taken way; as frequently during her 
iliness, she burst forth into expressions of praise 
and thanksgiving, similar to the few which have 
been recorded. 

She was indced a remarkable instance of the 
expansive influence of Divine Love—a theme 
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on which she ofien dwelt—which enabled her 
to soar above all her sufferings, and caused her 
heart to overflow with praise and thanksgiving, 
though placed in a very humble station, and 
furnished with litte more than the necessaries of 
life. What a lesson might here be learned by 
the proud and unthankful! How empty, at such 
an hour as this, are the riches and pleasures, and 
pursuits of this sublunary world! when weighed 
in the balance they appear as less than nothing, 
and vanity. Hath not God chosen the poor of 
this world, rich in faith, and heirs of the king- 
dom, which He hath promised to them that love 
Him? 

Her remains were interred in the Friends’ 
burial ground, at Scarborough, on the 19th of 
the Second month, 1833, followed by a large 
number of her sorrowing friends and neigh- 
bours. 

Residing at a sea-port her benevolent mind 
was deeply interested in the welfare of the sea- 
faring class, and she frequently sought an oppor- 
tunity of bidding them farewell, upon their de- 
parture on distant voyages: this gave her an 
opportunity of dropping a word of counsel or 
encourageinent, which, accompanied as it always 
was, with kindness and affection, was calculated 
to make a deep impression at such a time, when 
the heart of the hardy mariner is softened at the 
prospect of a long separation from home and all 
its endearments, and the uncertain dangers which 
await him. 

There is little doubt her words would often 
be remembered, and her tracts perused, when, 
surrounded by the solitude ef the ocean, the 
mind was led to reflection, and the still small 
voice no longer stifled by the storm of passion, 
or drowned in the uproar of noisy companion- 
ship, or unheeded in the eager pursuit of plea- 
sure, which ever eludes the grasp of the worldly 
votary. 

One incident of this kind occurred a_ short 
time before her death, when she said to a friend 
that she had felt concerned to pay a visit to one 
just on the point of departure, and whom she 
observed she might “ probably never see again.” 

*“ At this interview,’’ she remarked, “ we were 
comforted together—we had many bonny words, 
and we, both of us, shed a few tears.”” They never 
did meet again—she died before his return, and 
he was summoned, very shortly after, to his 
eternal home. 

Another proof of her benevolence occurred, 
when a young man, professing to be a member 
of the Religious Society to which she belonged, 
was set ashore by the captain of a vessel, in a 
dangerous state of illness. As he had neglected 
furnishing himself with the usual testimonials of 
membership, some fears were reasonably enter- 
tained of his being an impostor, but Ursula 
acted the part of the good Samaritan. Satisfied 
of his integrity, she received him into her house 
without hesitation, and not only fed, but nursed 
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seascape OSs 
him with the greatest kindness and attention, 
Several blamed her for her imprudence, but her 
confidence could not be shaken, and when he 
was about to depart, although some were read 
to smile at her credulity, she succeeded in induc- 
ing her more affluent friends to clothe him, and 
the stranger went away, unable to make her any 
return but gratitude. ‘The result was such as 
might be wished; Ursula had the satisfaction, as 
his medical attendant informed her, of saving the 
life of a fellow creature; and he, not many 
months after, was enabled, honestly to repay 
her every charge he had incurred. 
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‘PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 20, 1849. 





[t is satisfactory to see, in the message of Go. 
vernor Johnston to the Legislature of Pennsylva- 
nia, an extract from which is inserted in another 
column, a clear and decided protest against the 
extension of slavery into the newly acquired terri- 
tories of New Mexico and California; and it is to 
be hoped that this communication will meet ‘with 
a proper response from the body to whom it was 
addressed. The state of Pennsylvania took the 
lead in the abolition of slavery by legal enact- 
ment. That this should be the case, is no subject 
of surprise, when we recollect under what au- 
spices it was settled. But we may rather marvel 
that such an institution was ever admitted into it. 
This State is believed to have been the first to pro- 
hibit its inferior officers from performing the 
drudgery assigned to them by the fugitive act of 
the general government. While the compromises 
of the constitution have been duly regarded, the 
Legislature has fearlessly claimed the unquestiona- 
ble right of protecting our own free coloured peo- 
ple from the grasp of those who may attempt to 
consign them to bondage under the imputed cha- 
racter of fugitives from labour. As the Governor 
justly remarks, the ‘‘ Federal Constitution contains 
no agreement, express or implied, for the further 
extension of slavery.”’ That instrument nowhere 
recognizes slaves as the property of their posses- 
sors. They are mentioned as persons in the only 
passages wherein they are referred to at all, and 
in no other character. 

It is now too late to examine the right of the 
United States to the jurisdiction of New Mexico 
and California. The authority exercised over 
those territories since they became known to the 
European world, has been little else than the right 
of the strongest. Unjustifiable as the means of ac- 
quisition must be acknowledged, we may reasona- 
bly hope that those eatensive regions, if placed 
under the regular operation of our laws, will enjoy 











eee 
a degree of prosperity to which they have been 


hitherto strangers. But the re-introduction of 
slavery there, would be a retrograde movement, 
deeply disgraceful to the character of the United 
States; and inimical to the peace and advance- 
ment of their future population. The people of 
the United States have a constitutional right to de- 
cide that these regions shall not be polluted by 
that unrighteous system ; and the interests of the 
great mass of our population, north and south, im- 
periously demand it. The ultra advocates of slave- 
ry may fulminate threatening resolutions ; but hard 
words break no bones ; and it is difficult to believe 
that the Southerners will be rash enough to cut the 
cord which binds them to the Union. The adop- 
tion of such a measure asa means of supporting 
their peculiar institution, would be the climax of 
absurdity. 


Since the review of Thomas Fowell Buxton’s 
life was commenced, the work at large has been 
published in this city by Henry Longstreth, No. 
347 High street. 





Marriep,—On the 10th inst., at Friends’ Meet- 
ing, on Orchard street, New York, Joseru W. Cot- 
Lins to Emma, daughter of William Hawxhurst, all 
of that city. 





Diep,—On the 30th ult., at the residence of 
Hannah Cooper, in this city, Paiscit.a ToMLinson, 
in the 68th year of her age; a worthy member of 
Haddonfield Monthly Meeting, N. J. After a 
lingering illness, she quietly departed, witha peace- 
ful trust, that there was a rest prepared for her 
among the redeemed of the Lord, 


For Friends’ Review. 


THE TELEGRAPH AND METEOROLOGY. 


On page 204 of the current volume of the 
Review, an account was given of the transmis- 
sion, by telegraph, of the President's Message 
from Baltimore to St. Louis; and it is appro- 
priately characterized as “a wonderful perform- 
ance.”” That a document, requiring several hours 
to read it, and filling twelve columns of the 
Washington Union, should appear in print in a 
city nearly one thousand miles distant, as well 
as in numerous intermediate ones, twenty-four 
hours afier its delivery at the Capitol, is so dif- 
ficult to realize, that it is almost beyond belief. 

The following statement gives a strong view, 


in another direction, of the practical utility of 


this wonderful machine. It may be made con- 
ducive to the saving of many a ship, and many 
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“ The most extraordinary result of the electric 
telegraph we have seen, says the Cincinnati 
Gazette, and one of the most decidedly useful, 
is connected with meteorology. The telegraph 
now gives notice of storms! For example, the 
telegraph at Chicago and Toledo gives notice to 
shipmasters at Cleveland and Buffalo, and also 
on Lake Ontario, of the approach of a northwest 
storm. ‘The result is practically of great impor- 
tance. A hurricane storm traverses the atmo- 
sphere at about the rate of a carrier pigeon, 
viz.: sixty miles an hour. An extremely vio- 
lent wind may go faster. All our great and 
violent storms traverse immense regions of coun- 
try ; in fact they are whirlwinds on a vast scale, 
and curving over the earth as they pass along. 
In the space of a thousand miles, however, the 
direction is nearly the same. Our northwest 
winds come apparently from the sources of the 
lakes, and, sweeping over lakes Superior, Michi- 
gan and Erie, spend themselves in the interior 
of the country. Our southwest winds, which 
prevail three-fourths of the year, come appa- 
rently from the Gulf of Mexico, where the force 
is very great, and pass up the general direction 
of the Mississippi and Onio. Commencing at 
these remote points, it is obvious that if tele- 
graphic offices are established at extremes of the 
line, notice of the approach of a violent wind 
may be given to distant ports from twelve to 
twenty hours before it will be felt there. The 
practical effect will be, that a vessel in the port 
of New York, about to sail for New Orleans, 
may be telegraphed twenty hours in advance 
that a southwest siorm is advancing on the coast 
from the Gulf of Mexico. The storms are go- 
verned by uniform laws, so that when they be- 
gin in a certain direction, and with a certain 
force, it may be certainly known that they will 
proceed along the coast. When it is considered 
what an immense loss in vessels, merchandise, 
and lives occurs along the coast from these occa- 
sional storms, it will be seen how very valuable 
will be the service rendered by the telegraph in 
this way. We are only on the threshold of the 
real substantial advantages which may be ren- 
dered by the electro telegraph. Already have 
notices of storms on the lakes been given from 
Chicago and Toledo to Buffalo. 

In connection with this subject, we may men- 
tion another great advantage in this way. It 
will be a great benefit to meteorological science 
to know the state of the temperature and winds 
at the same moment in different points, The 
comparison will enable us to know the general 
laws which govern atmospheric changes. ‘This 
is a part of science which has never been re- 
duced to exactitude; but by which more may 
be done now in one year than has been done in 


a life, by “sending,” as the editor of the Rail-| a hundred years, if observations are directed to 


road Journal says, “a few words ahead of the 
wind.” 
T. 


this subject. We shall soon see new deve- 
lopements in this and in other branches of 
science,” 
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cementing tied human rights :—if it be directly opposed to the 
SLAVERY AND ITS EXTENSION. enlightened spirit of our free institutions,—if j; 


In reading Governor Johnston’s message to destroy the equality of i in the general 
the Legislature of this state, dated the 6th inst., government, by enlarging, = ee re the 
my attention was particularly arrested by the constitutional representation—if it possess a j- 


tor indirect influence against Northern apd 
aragraphs which appear near its | T° ) 
ii ow PP Western policy and interests, by promoting 


_ | system of laws, destructive to domestic indus. 
“The acquisition of New Mexieo and Cali- try, and vitally affecting free labour,—if it re. 
fornia presents again in the National Congress) tard the natural growth of population and jm. 
the important question of the extension or non- provement, by the appropriation of large tracts 
extension of human slavery. At the adoption of| of land, for the benefit of the few, to the njury 
the national Constitution, the longer continuance | of the many,— if it be in open defiance of the 
of what was then considered an evil, was strongly spirit of the age, the march of national truth, and 
agitated, and resulted in a compromise, permit-| the enlightened policy of mankind,—it is time to 
ting it in the States where at that time it existed. | arrest its further progress. ‘These, it is believed, 
The Constitution being submitted to the States,| are the settled convictions of our citizens, and 
was adopted, with others, by Pennsylvania, and | their determination to maintain them is unaller- 
after the lapse of more than half a century, it| able.” 
remains the great fundamental law of the Union. It is obvious to any one who watches the great 
To preserve and perpetuate it,—to acknowledge | movements of the public mind, that Slavery—its 
its supremacy,—to maintain and defend its prin-| abolition and extension—are the questions of the 
ciples,—and to submit to its compromises, are| day. All others, of whatever magnitude, yield 
duties to which every citizen is pledged, what-| jn intensity of interest to them. Human slave- 
ever his opinions in relation to questions arising ry is indeed a subject, on which the whole 
under it. species may properly claim a right to feel; for 
* This fundamental law recognizes the right} it presupposes an indignity to the race, against 
to hold slaves in the States which were parties | which the free spirit of a man spontaneously 
to the compact, but it makes no farther acknow-| revolts. ‘The bold and fearless expression, in 
ledgement. It bears on its plain and expressive | so high a quarter, of the sentiments quoted above, 
page no agreement, express or implied, for the| must be regarded as strongly indicative of the 
further extension of human slavery. ‘That this| success of the views, which judicious men, now 
national wrong has been extended with the pro-| in the middle of the nineteenth century, are striv- 
gress of population, is not an argument in favour | ing to instil into the minds of all. Not only in 
of its justice, its constitutional right, or of the} the free States of this Union, are the people alive 
salutary effects it has produced in the territories | to the monstrous wrong which is at the founda- 
where it has been admitted. Shall it be still} tion of this Institution, but in the South also, and 
further extended? ‘To the Congress of the! in Europe, is it more and more becoming a mat- 
United States belongs the authority to settle this| ter of discussion; and more and more is the 
important question. Before it shall have been | discussion followed by a conviction, that if we 
determined, the opinions of our citizens on the| would properly regard that great fundamental 
subject should be fully and distinctly made principle of justice, laid down by our Saviour in 
known, through their public functionaries, to} his sermon on the mount, the evil must be cured 
the confederate States. The right to instruct our| —the institution must be overthrown. ‘This 
Senators, and request the Representatives in the! view of its injustice, precludes, of course, its 
National Councils, ought not to be used on light| extension. How its abolition is to be effected, 
and trivial occasions, while on subjects gravely | the writer will leave to wiser heads. He be- 
affecting the well being of the country, itbecomes | lieves there is a right way to accomplish all 
a duty which no one will venture to decline. right measures, and to cure all moral diseases. 
In the exercise of this admitted right, the legis- | That the proper remedy, through Divine assist- 
lature will find the Opportunity to express, in| ance, may, at no distant day, be applied, must, 
terms not to be mistaken, the position which is| we apprehend, be the desire of every one. May, 
held by Pennsylvania on this grave and mo-| indeed, the period be hastened, when we can 
mentous question. pray for the perpetuity of our institutions with- 
“ While the compromises of the Constitution | out reserve, and under a comfortable persuasion 
should be maintained in good faith towards our| that nations, no less than individuals, are watched 
southern brethren, it is our duty to see that they | over by Divine Providence. Can a politician 
are observed with equal fidelity to ourselves. No anticipate the preservation of our Republican in- 
encroachments, however sanctioned by us, should | stitutions, with such an anomaly mingled in the 
be acknowledged as precedents for further system? or the man of piety ask a blessing 
wrongs, against the interests, prosperity and hap-| upon an establishment which places the crea- 
piness of the non-slaveholding States of the| tures formed in the image of their Maker, on 8 
Union. If slavery be, in itself, an infraction of! level with the beasts that perish. Z. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE PLANETARY AND STELLAR WORLDS. 


4 popular exposition of the great discoveries 

" and theories of modern astronomy, in a sertes 
of ten lectures. By O. M. Mircnetr, Di- 
rector of the Cincinnati Observatory. 


This is the title of an interesting and instruc- 
ive volume, which has issued from the press 
within the past year, 336 pp. 12. mo. 

The author is advantageously known to the 
amateurs of astronomical science, not only by 
the publication of the Sidereal Messenger, a 
monthly periodical devoted to astronomy ; but 
also by his persevering exertions to promote the 
erection of an observatory on the banks of the 
Ohio; and his disinterested attention to its 
management. 

Until a comparatively recent period, little was 
done on this side of the Atlantic, in the exten- 
sion of our acquaintance with the planetary and 
sidereal worlds. The expense of erecting ob- 
servatories, of furnishing them with proper in- 
struments, and securing the services of com- 
petent observers, present obstacles not to be 
overcome in the infancy of our national exist- 
ence. Yet time as it rolled along, left its evi- 
dence, that the intellect which was required for 
diving into the depths of science, was not pe- 
culiar to the ancient world. Whatever the Abbe 
Raynal might say of the deterioration of men 
and animals on this side of the ocean, the sa- 
gacity of Franklin first devised the means of 
bringing the lightning from the clouds ; and the 
astronomical observations of Rittenhouse, on the 
great transit of Venus in 1769, hold a respecta- 
ble place among those of the day ; but observa- 
tories were then unknown on this side of the 
Atlantic. When the astronomers of the ap- 
proaching age shall be again called to observe a 
similar phenomenon,* there will, no doubt, be 
many American telescopes brought to bear on 
this interesting object. Of these it is presuma- 
ble the powerful refractor of Cincinnati will not 
be the least important. 

The volume before us, as implied in the title, 
includes ten chapters, or lectures, ostensibly ad- 
dressed to an audience. The object of the au- 
thor evidently is to exhibit the great truths of this 
noble science, in a form as much divested of 
scientific technicalities as the subject would ad- 
mit; and for this task he is manifestly well 
qualified. ‘Though an accurate acquaintance 
with astronomy is attainable by those only who 
have stored their minds with the elementary 
sciences on which the numerous deductions from 
observation necessarily depend; yet a skilful 
instructor, who has mastered the difficulties of 


*The next transit of Venus over the sun's disk, 
which will be visible in this part of the world, will 
occur in 1882. Such transits furnish the best means of 
determining the distance of the sun in semi-diameters 


of the earth. 
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the subject, and traced the various phenomena to 
their causes, may describe the facts, and explain 
the deductions, so as to bring them within the 
comprehension of those who are incapable of 
following the demonstrations by which the cer- 
tainty of the deductions is established ; as a per- 
son may understand the discoveries made by the 
telescope, without comprehending the laws of 
the reflection and refraction of light. Such an 
ne QO. M. Mitchell has shown himself to 
e. 

In his introductory lecture he carries his au- 
ditors back to the ages immediately following 
the deluge, when from the plain of Shinar, the 
temples of India, or the pyramids of Egypt, the 
revolutions of the heavenly bodies were subjected 
to careful examination. Pursuing these observa- 
tions, by reflection on the nature of the case, 
rather than by the light of history, the problems 
which must be solved are brought successively 
into view. Of these, the first in importance, if 
not in time, was to distinguish between those 
motions which were real and those which were 
only apparent. And here in the commencement 
of the enquiry it was observable that, with a few 
exceptions, those countless luminaries which ap- 
pear to be scattered without order over the sur- 
face of the visible heavens, though all apparently 
moving from east to west, still preserved a fixed 
relative position to each other. Here then were 
fixed points to which the motions and positions 
of the few wandering orbs, which were almost 
continually changing their situation in relation to 
these fixed points, might be referred. “ Blot 
out the stars,’’ says our author; “give to the 
sun, moon, and planets, a blank heaven in which 
to move, and the possibility of unravelling their 
mysterious motions is gone forever.” 

‘* Hence we find in the earliest ages the as- 
tronomer grouping the fixed stars into coustella- 
tions—breaking up the great sphere of the hea- 
vens into fragments, the more easily to study its 
parts in detail. Not only are the stars of each 
constellation numbered, their brilliancy noted, 
but their relative places in the constellation and 
to each other, are fixed with all the precision 
which the rude means then in use permitted. 
Neither history nor tradition leads us back to this 
first breaking up of the heavens, but the names 
then bestowed on the fragmentary parts, the 
richer constellations, have survived the fall of 
empires, and are fixed forever in the heavens.” 

The auditors are then rapidly conducted 
through the paths of investigation and discovery 
from the erratic movements of the planets, to the 
determination of the true system of the plane- 
tary motions ; to the computation of the distance 
from the sun to some of the fixed stars ; and to 
the amazing discovery that the stars, which for 
thousands of years had been supposed to be ab- 
solutely fixed, are actually revolving about each 
other. 

This leeture may be considered as a synopsis 
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of the matters which are explained much more | ‘The workman cuts off one or two turns of the 
in detail in those that follow. Of these lectures | coil, guided entirely by his eye; and such js th, 
I shall not attempt a particular account, but shall | manual dexterity displayed in the operation, tha, 


probably introduce occasional extracts into the | a workman will cut off 20,000 to 30,000 he 


, : ads 
future numbers of the Review. It may, how-| without making a mistake as to the number of 


ever, be remarked, that while the popular cha-| turns in each. An expert workman can fastey 
racter of the work renders it entirely inadequate | on 10,000 to 15,000 of these heads in a day, 
to the demands of the student who deSires to| The pointing of pins and needles is done 
become master of the science, the history which | solely by the hand. ‘The workman holds thirty 
it contains of the recent discoveries, brought) or forty pin lengths in his hand, spread open 
down almost to the time of publication, can | like a fan; and wonderful dexterity is shown iy 
scarcely fail to be interesting to the man of sci- | bringing each part to the stone, and presenting 
ence, as well as to the student. E. L. | every point of its circumference to its grinding 

action. In finally papering needles for sale, the 
females can count and paper 3,000 in an hour.— 
Living Age. 





MANUAL DEXTERITY IN MANUFACTURES. 


In type-founding, when the melted metal has 
been poured into the mould, the workman, by 2| conprrion OF THE COLOURED PEOPLE oF eee 
peculiar turn of his hand, or rather jerk, causes moan 
the metal to be shaken into all the minute inter- 
stices of the mould Extract from the letter of a Friend in Baltimore. 


In manufacturing imitative pearls, the glass| The coloured people enjoy many privileges 
bead forming the pearl has two holes in its ex-| in our city; our civil and criminal courts are 
terior ; the liquid made from a pearl-like powder | open to them to protect their rights, and enable 
is inserted into the hollow of the bead, by aj them to collect their debts and redress their 
tube, and bya peculiar twist of the hand the | grievances, at ‘east, to a certain extent ; and there 
single drop introduced is caused to spread itself | are no ordinances excluding them from particu- 
over the whole surface of the interior, without | lar occupations. 
superfluity or deficiency being occasioned. There are several coloured men in this city 

In waxing the corks of blacking bottles much | who are believed to be worth from $5,000 to 
cleverness is displayed. ‘The wax is melted in | $25,000 each; they hold real estate in their . 
an open dish, and without brush, ladle, or any |own names, and take out licenses to drive 
other appliance, the workman waxes each cork | hacks, carts, drays, &c. ‘They keep a number 
neatly and expeditiously, simply by turning the | of small, but respectable, grocery stores, and fol- 
bottle upside down and dipping the cork in the | low the occupations of carpenters, blacksmiths, 
melted wax. Practice has enabled the men to | coopers, bootand shoe makers, dyers and scourers, 
do this so neatly that scarcely any wax is allowed | tavern keepers, barbers, cake bakers, waiters, 
to touch the bottle. Again, to turn the bottle to | labourers, &c. ‘They pay taxes, including the 
its proper position, without spilling any of the | tax for the support of public schools, but in the 
wax, is apparently an exceedingly simple matter; | benefit and privileges of which, their children 
but it is only by a peculiar movement of the|are not allowed to participate—there are no 
wrist and hand, impossible to describe and diffi-| public schools for coloured children. ‘They 
cult to imitate, that it is properly effected. One | have twenty private schools of their owa, five 
man can seal one hundred in an hour. taught by males, and fifteen taught by females ; 

In pasting and affixing the labels on the black- | the total number of scholars may be safely esti- 
ing bottles much dexterity is also displayed. As | mated at 800; the branches taught, are spelling, 
one man can paste as many labels as two men | reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, English 
can affix, groups of three are employed in this oe and history: most of the female 1n- 

| 





—————E 


department. In pasting, the dexterity is shown | structors only teach a few of these branches. 
by the final touch of the brush, which jerks the | Besides these day schools, there are large First 
label off the heap, and which is caught in the | day schools, at nearly all their meeting houses, 
left hand of the workman and thrown aside-| and two others are taught by white persons. 
This is done so rapidly that the three-fold ope- |The day schools are sustained by paying 
ration of pasting, jerking, and laying aside is re- | scholars and beneficial societies, and one is free. 
peated no less than two thousand times an hour. | A few slaves attend in some of the schools. 
The affixing of the label is a very neat and dex- | The coloured people have in Baltimore thirteen 
terous operation. To the watchful spectator the | meeting houses, with an attendance of probably 
bottle is scarcely taken up in his hand ere it is | between five and six thousand, viz. : Methodists 
set down labelled. In packing the bottles into | of different sorts, and one each of Episcopalians, 
casks much neatness is displayed. Baptists, and Presbyterians ; they have between 

The heads of certain kinds of pins are formed | thirty and forty preachers of their own colour, 
by a coil or two of fine wire placed at one end. | and two white preachers. ‘There are not less 
This is cut off from a long coil fixed in a lathe. ' than about one hundred beneficial or mutual re- 
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iief societies, existing among them in this city, | to the minutest fraction, and records the time 
whose aggregate deposits in the Saving Banks | with unerring accuracy. 
sre about $100,000, and it is believed their pri-| ‘The astronomer in Washington waits for the 
vate individual deposites amount to as much | same star to cross his meridian; and as it does 
nore. Libraries they are very deficient in; I | Dr. Locke’s magnetic clock is again touched: it 
have not heard of any. divides the seconds and records the time for him 
German emigrants who have of late become | with equal precision. 
quite numerous in our city, and especially at The difference between these two times is the 
Fell’s Point, where large vessels arrive and de- | longitude of Boston from the meridian of Wash- 
art, come into competition with our coloured | ington. 
opulation, which produces an effect to their The astronomers in New Orleans and St. 
disadvantage, with regard to getting a living, and | Louis, and every other place within the reach of 
acquiring property. the magnetic wires, may wait for some star; 
‘The number of prisoners in dur Penitentiary, | and 9s it comes to their meridian, they have but 
Twelfth month Ist, 1847, was 281 ; white 235, | to touch a key, and straitway this central magne- 
coloured 46.* This disproportion is owing to | tic clock tells their longitude. 
the fact, that for a number of crimes, coloured And thus this problem, which has vexed 
persons are sold out of the state, instead of being | astronomers and navigators and perplexed the 
imprisoned, world for ages, is reduced at once, by American 
The number of prisoners in Jail for the year | ingenuity, to a formand method the most simple 
ending Eleventh month 26th, 1847: whites and accurate. 
1591, coloured 693, total 2284. While the process is so much simplified, the 
The nutnber of whites in the Baltimore Alms- | results are greatly refined. In one night the 
house ‘I'welfth month Ist, 1848, 497, coloured | longitude may now be determined with far more 
123, total 620. accuracy by means of the magnetic telegraph 
and clock, than it can by years of observation 


according to any other method that has ever 
’ ’ 5 
l'une Macnetic Crock, spoken of recently by | heen tried. 


come of the papers, has been made the subject} [t js, therefore, well entitled to be called a 
of an official communication from Licut. Maury | most important discovery. It is a national 
io the Secretary of the Navy. ‘The Lieutenant | triumph, and it belongs to that class of achieve- 
recommends that the National Observatory at - 
Washington be furnished with one. He thus 
deseribes the invention and its value: reatness. 

I have the honour of making known to you a|” ‘Phe following gives a striking picture of the 
most important diseovery of astronomy, which | minute accuracy of the instrument in marking 
has been made by Dr. Locke of Ohio, and of | differences of longitude : 
asking authority from you to avail myself of it)  « ‘The probable error of longitude determined 
lor the use and purposes of this Observatory. | with Dr. Locke’s clock, is brought within such 

The discovery consists in the invention of a | yarrow limits, that if, while the astronomer in St. 
“magnetic clock,’’ by means of which, seconds | Louis or elsewhere, were operating with the 
of time may be divided into hundredths with as magnetic clock here for his longitude, the ob- 


much accuracy and precision as the machinist, | seryer in Washington were to move from one 
with rule and compass, can subdivide an inch of | instrument to another in this building, the fact 


Tee that he had moved would be made known at 
Nor do its powers end here. ‘They are such | once, and whether he had moved to the east or 
that the astronomer in New Orleans, St. Louis, | the west would be told by the clock, and appear 


Boston, and of every other place which the } in the resulting longitude.” 
magnetic triegraph reaches, may make his ae . 
vation, and at the same moment cause this clock, ca 
here in Washington, to record the instant with nineeneeyvedmes eg 
wonderful precision. The first great obstacle to the extinction of 
Thus, the astronomer in Boston observes the | war, is the way in which the heart of man is 
transit of a star as it flits through the field of his | carried off from its barbarities and its horrors, 
instrument, and crosses the meridian of that | by the splendor of its deceitful accompaniments. 
place. Instead of looking ata clock before him, | There is a feeling of the sublime in contemplat- 
and noting time in the usual way, he touches a | ing the shock of armies, just as there is in con- 
key, and the clock here subdivides his seconds | templating the devouring energy of a tempest; 
— __._.__... jand this so elevates and engrosses the whole 
* According to the census of 1810, the population of | man, that his eye is blind to the tears of bereaved 


the state consisted of 317,217 whites, 62,020 free : : : 
arents, and his ear is deaf to the piteous moa 
coloured, and 89,495 slaves. Thus it appears, the Se eaf to rs 


coloured people are nearly one-third of the whole of the dying, and the shriek of their desolate 
population. families. ‘T’here is a gracefulness in the picture 





ments by which the most beautiful and enduring 
monuments are erected to national honour and 
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of a youthfui warrior, burning for distinction on 
the field, and lured by this generous aspiration 
to the deepest of the animated throng, where, in 
the fell work of death, the opposing suns of 
valour struggle for a remembrance and a name; 
and this side of the picture is so much the ex- 
clusive object of our regard, as to disguise from 
our view the mangled carcasses of the fallen, and 
the writhing agonies of the hundreds, and the 
hundreds more, who have laid on the cold 
ground, where they are left to languish and to 
die. ‘There no eye pities them. No sister is 
there to weep over them. ‘There no gentle 
hand is present to ease the dving posture, or 
bind up the wounds, which, in the maddening 
fury of the combat, have been given and received, 
by the children of one common father. There 
death spreads its pale ensigns over every coun- 
tenance, and when night comes on, and darkness 
around them, how many a despairing wretch 
must take up with the bloody field as the an- 
tended bed of his last sufferings, without one 
friend to bear the message of tenderness to his 
distant home, without one companion to close 
his eyes. 

I avow it. On every side of me I see causes 
at work which go to spread a most delusive 
colouring over war, and to remove its shocking 
barbarities to the back ground of our contem- 
plations altogether. I see it in the history, 
which tells me of the superb appearance of the 
troops, and the brilliancy of their successive 
charges. 

I see it in the poetry, which lends the magic 
of its numbers to the narrative of blood, and 
transports its many admirers ; as by its images, 
and its figures, and its nodding plumes of 
chivalry, it throws its treacherous embellish- 
ments overa scene of legalized slaughter. I see 
it in the music, which represents the progress 
of the battle ; and where, after being inspired by 
the trumpet-notes of preparation, the whole 
beauty aud tenderness of a drawing room, are 
seen to bend over the sentimental entertainment; 
nor do I hear the utterance of a single sigh to 
interrupt the death-tones of the thickening con- 
test, and the moans of the wounded men, as they 
fade away upon the ear, and sink into lifeless 
silence. All, all goes to prove what strange and 
half-sighted creatures we are. Were it not so, 
war could never have been seen in any other 
aspect that that of unmingled hatefulness ; and 
I can look to nothing but the progress of Chris- 
tian sentiment upon earth, to arrest the strong 
current of its popular and prevailing partiality 
for war. ‘Then only will an imperious sense of 
duty lay the check of severe principle, on all the 
subordinate tastes and faculties of our nature. 
Then will glory be reduced to its ri, ht estimate, 
and the wakeful benevolence of the gospel, chas- 
ing away every spell, will be turned by the 
treachery of no delusion whatever, from its sub- 
lime enterprises for the good of the species. 


REVIEW. 

Then the reign of truth and quietness wijj }, 
ushered into the world, and war, cruel, atrocious. 
unrelenting war will be stript of its many and 
its bewildering fascinations.—Cnatmers, 





PROGRESS OF THE CHOLERA. 


The Cincinnati Chronicle gives the followin 
as the Chronology of this fatal scourge. ° 

The cholera broke out in the following places 
at the dates annexed : 

At Moscow, Russia, Sept. 28, 1830. 

Sunderland, England, Oct. 28th, 1831. 

Quebec, America, June 8th, 1832. 

New York, June 28th, 1832. 

Philadelphia, July 30th, 1832. 

Louisville, Sept. 18th, 1832. 

Cincinnati, Sept. 30th, 1832. 

Nashville, December 18th, 1832. 

In Cincinnati the choiera had ceased almost 
entirely on the Ist December, and there was 
none of it, unless, perhaps, two or three cases, 
during the winter of 1832-3. In Aprjl or May 
next, it again broke out, and prevailed in Cin. 
cinnati with considerable severity during the 
summer. In the winter it was again silcnced; 
but in the summer of 1834, again broke out; 
but in the latter part of the season was alisent 
entirely ; when on a certain day in October, it 
again burst out in a large number of cases in one 
night, after which it entirely disappeared. 

Of its progress in the United States, the fol- 
lowing facts are worth noticing. It landed at | 
the Quarantine ground of Quebec, from an emi- 
grant ship. Ii passed up the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal with the emigrants. It passed down 
the Champlain Canal in canal boats. It passed 
along the Erie Canal in canal boats. It passed 
along the Lakes in steamboats. It broke out 
among the soldiers of Scott’s Army, in sicam- 
boats. It arrived at Chicago. It passed with 
them to the Upper Mississippi. It reached Louis- 
ville in the steamboat Columbus. It ascended 
the Ohio in steamboats. It arrived at Louisville 
before Cincinnati ; at Cincinnati before Wheel- 
ing, and at Wheeling before Pittsburg!  Pitts- 
burg was but 300 miles by land from Philadel- 
phia, and yet cholera arrived at Pittsburg by a 
circuitous water course of 3000 miles! Butin 
that water travelling it pursued steadily the line 
of passengers, emigrants and business. 

This fact is not to be got over by any theory. 
It signalizes the progress of cholera in the Uxited 
States more than any one thing. 





THE BENEFIT OF GENTLE ENTREATY. 


It is often urged, that undisciplined children, 
with strong wills, are more easy to lead than 
drive: thus it will be found to be in the brute 
creation, especially in the ease of the ass, w!ose 
characteristic is that of obstinacy. A lesson may 
be learned from the following anecdote. A get 
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jleman walking down a lane in a town in Nor-| have one of 10 or 12 horse power, in full work. 


folk, related that he found himself in company 
with the following personages—an ass, with a 
lubberly youth of seventeen or eighteen years 
old upon his back, beating the animal most un- 
mercifully with a stick, on the head and neck— 
an old man, with a hedge-stake, striking at the 
hocks and hind-quarters, and a boy of eleven or 
iwelve, also with a stick, cufting here and there, 
as opportunity offered. 

‘The animal was certainly as untoward as an 
animal could well be, kicking, turning round, 
and throwing his feet upon the raised footpath, | 
at the same time resolutely refusing to stir one 
step in advance. “ Isn’t this a nice brute we 
have got here, sir ?”’ said the old man to my in- 
formant; “we have been trying these three- 
quarters of an hour to get him on, and we can’t.” 
The gentleman told them he would try what he 
could do, and having disarmed the three of their 
sticks, and laid them on the path, commenced a 
milder course of treatment, by patting the animal 
on the neck, rubbing his nose, and speaking 
kindly to him. He evidently understood this 
tone of kindness, for hardly two minutes had 
elapsed before, on the word of command and a 
farewell pat on the neck, he cantered off, as 
gaily as possible, with the lout on his back, and 
in the proper direction. 


REFLECTION. 


As in review we look back at our past lives, 
we regret many a bargain we have nade, and 
many a step we have taken. Here we went too 
fast, and there too slow ; one day we lost by our 
folly, and the next by our pride and extrava- 
gauce. In reviewing the past we thus see cause 
for repentance. But there is one thing we are 
never sorry for, let us live as long as we may— 
we never mourn a correct and virtuous life. 
When pillowed for the night, we have no re- 
proaches for a good deed or a kind suggestion. 
When the world hs no attraction for us—when 
its prospects and its glories are fading from our 
gaze, and the visions of an eternal siate are 
bursting upon us, it is then that we love to think 
on an honest and upright life. Who, with the 
hour of death in view, would perform a wicked 
act? One hour of serious reflection will unfit 
us for any vicious society or unholy career. 
How strange it is, that amid the dying and the 
dead, mankind will so far forget themselves and 
their Creator, as to serve a career of folly and 
crime, when the next breath of disease may 
sweep him to destruction ! 





THE CHLOROFORM STEAM ENGINE. 


The “Combined Vapour Engine,” as it is 
called, on the principle of M. du ‘Tremblay, a 
French inventor, is now attracting the attention 
of London mechanics and savans at the yard of 
Messrs. Horne, engineers, of Whitechapel, who 





We condense the following description from the 
London Sun: 

«The engine was originally brought out in 
Paris, in 1846; subsequently the French Go- 
vernment had one constructed, and appointed 
Commissioners to experiment as to its va- 
lue. ‘This Commission made a report in July 
last, in which they stated that the power of the 
steam engine was more than doubled by the ad- 
dition of M. du Tremblay’s apparatus, without 
any additional fuel being required. ‘The inven- 
tion, it appears, is applied * either to a single en- 
gine with two cylinders and pistons, or, as is 
usual for maritime purposes, two distinct engines 
with a cylinder and piston each.’ ‘To the en- 
gine exhibited a small pipe is attached from a 
boiler, by which one of the pistons is acted upon 
by steam, as in the ordinary steam engine. Upon 
the escape of the steam from the first cylinder in 
which it so acts upon the piston, it is received 
in an air-tight case, termed a vaporiser, in which 
there are a number of small copper tubes filled 
with chloroform. Upon the steam coming in 
contact with the tubes, the chloroform becomes 
vaporised, and works the other cylinder, while 
the steam is condensed and returns into the 
boiler, as warm water, to regenerate fresh steam, 
or motive power, In the mean time, the chlo- 
roform, after exerting its force upon the second 
cylinder, is, in its turn, condensed, and, by 
means of a force pump, returned to the va- 
poriser, which is thus kept regularly supplied, 
the chloroform being alternately vaporised and 
condensed. In addition to the advantage of 
giving greater power to engines than by ordi- 
nary steam process, the vapour being nearly as 
13 to 1 more powerful than steam, it is stated 
that a saving of nearly 50 per cent. is effected in 
fuel. M. du Tremblay originally used ether as 
his vaporising agent, but, at the suggestion of 
M. Arago, the eminent French astronomer, he 
has substituted chloroform, which, although it 
did not vaporise at quite so low a temperature 
as ether, has the advantage of being perfectly 
incombustible and inexplodable, thus removing 
an objection which was made to the invention 
as Originally brought out, of the inflammable na- 
ture of the liquid used. One of M. du Trem- 
blay’s engines, of 35 horse power, has been 
constantly at work for 14 hours a day at a glass 
manufactory in Lyons for more than 12 months, 
during which time the liquid used has been 
ether, without any accident or disarrangement 
of the machinery having oceurred. The inven- 
tion has been patented.” 





If we judge correctly of human character, we 
should admit that the mechanic who made the 
chair in which Xerxes sat, when he reviewed 
his mighty host, or witnessed the sea fight at 
Salamis, was a more useful member of sucicty 
than that great king. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
THE YOUNG CONSUMPTIVE. 


Soon o’er my lowly bed shall wild fowers grow ;— 

Sweet wild-flowers! 
dews 

Their painted cups shall fill, as if she mourned 

A lover of her changeful sunset-skies, 

And of her twilight stars, whose eye no more 

Shall drink their blest tranquility! And thou, 

Imperial Dawn, will not thy mated birds 

O’er me their carolings melodious keep, 

When Summer wears her verdant diadem? 

And Autumn’s leaves will fall around my tomb, 

And softly rustle to the sighing gale 

That | am numbered with the early dead. 


How sweet the teachings of thy tinted leaves, 

Meek Autumn! like a pitying guide art thou, 

To lead from summer’s transient Paradise, 

Sut sounding from thy mellow horn such notes 

As, far o’er winter's desolate domain, 

Do rouse in Hope’s fresh bowers the blue-eyed Spring, 

With all her nymphs! Earth’s answering song to 
Heaven 

Is youth eternal, and Decay doth blush 

In conscious presence of unfading Love! 


And when stern Winter from the icy north 

Bears on his frosty breath the sifted srows, 
Softly, as mother o’er her sleeping chile, 

The moaning wind its spotless shroud will spread 
O’er faded flowers, and withered leaves, and all 
Her withered earthly hopes who sleeps beneath. 


Forests and meads, farewell! and mountains dun, 
And calm, sky-loving lakes! Eloquent streams, 
Where Naiads still repeat perpetual songs, 

And thou that with thy monody of love 

Dost ever haunt me, melancholy Sea! 

Scenes I have loved, and where I oft have left 

A secret tear of gratitude to Him 

Who hath composed to your deep sympathies 

A.l human joys and sorrows. 


Yes, e’en thon, 
Relentless Sorrow, that with hasty hand 
On youthful brows, that seem not meant for thee, 
Dost place thy thorny chaplet, canst not stay 
Redeeming Love,—who bids his thornless rose, 
Though nursed in tears, its healing leaves unfold 
To mitigate thy wounds. 


Even such amends, 
O Angel in disguise, Consumption, thou 
Wear’st in thy sunset-flush and starlike eye ; — 
For soon, triumphant o’er thy peaceful night, 
Immortal Day shall spread its smiling tent 
And sorrow be no more! 


E. B. 





SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Coxcress.—On the 9th, the Senate Judiciary 
Jommittee, to which was referred the bill for ad- 
mitting California into the Union as a State, made 
a report in opposition to the bill. The report was 
debated at cousiderable length, and then postponed 
for the present. The Iudian Appropriation Bill was 
passed by the House, On the 10th, a long discus- 
sion took place in the Senate, upon a resolution re- 
ferring to the Judiciary Committee, a petition pray- 
ing for an appropriation for the colonization in Li- 
beria of such free coloured persons as may desire 
to emigrate thither, and such slaves as may here- 


And mild Evening’s weeping | 


after be emancipated. The resolution was at length 
postponed indefinitely. In the House, the motion 
to reconsider Gott’s resolution, came up, and was 
discussed at length. A motion to lay the motiog 
on the table, was lost, 79 to 122. The motion to 
reconsider was then carried, 119 to 81. A motion 
to lay Gott’s resolution on the table was defeated 
94to 110. On the 12th, the Deficiency A ppropria- 
tion bill passed the Senate. The House was ep. 
gaged during most of the 12thand 13th, in diseys. 
sing a motion to reconsider the Pacheco con pensa- 
tion bill. 

The adjourned meeting of the Southern mem. 
bers (referred to in our 15th number,) met on the 
evening of the 15th. The public were excluded 
but it is understood that an Address to the South, 
ern States, reported by Calhonn, from the commit- 
tee of 15, was re-committed bya majority of two, 
This is looked upon as a virtual defeat of the whole 
movement. 

PennsyLvania LecisLature.—James Cooper, of 
Adatns couity, was elected U.S. Senator, on the 
9th inst., for six years, from 3d month 3d. Three 
ballots were taken, the last of which stood, Cooper 
66, Richard Broadhead 62, Thaddeus Stevens 3. 
Gideon J. Ball, of Erie county, was elected State 
Treasurer, on the 5th ballot, on the 15th inst. The 
official returns of the election for Governor, were 
opened in the presence of the two Houses, on the 


12th. Johnston’s majority over Longstreth, was 
found to be 247, with 72 scattering votes. -A re- 


solution to instruct the Committee on the Judiciary 
to report a bill abolishing Capital Punishment, was 
offered in the House on the 13th, and voted down, 
32 to 62. 

Cuotera.—The cholera has decreased very ma- 
terially at New Orleans, and is not considered epi- 
demic. It has, however, broken out at Port La- 
vacea, (Texas,) and has been very destructive 
among the troops stationed there. 

Evrore.—The steamer America arrived at Bos- 
ton on the 12th, with dates to the 31st. The most 
interesting accounts are from France. The new Pre- 
sident, Louis Napoleen Bonaparte, was fo:mally 
proclaimed on the 20th, in the presence of the Na- 
tional Assembly. He delivered a brief inaugural 
address, which is given in full in the newspapers. 
It is generally considered a very judicious and 
moderate speech, breathing a patriotic and repub- 
lican spirit. He complimented Cavaignac upon his 
conduct of the government, and at the close of his 
speech, cordially shook hands with that oflicer, 
amidst the acclamations of the Assembly. He is 
personally, very popular with the people, and the 
new Government appears to be entering on its 
duties with the best wishes of the nation. dillon 
Barrot is at the head of the new Ministry. The 
other members are men whose names have not 
heretofore been very familiar to the people of this 
country. A Provisional Government has been con- 
stituted at Rome. There are no very clear ac- 
counts of the Hungarian war, further than the 
taking of Presburg by the Imperialisis. 





TEACHER WANTED. 


Wanted, an intelligent young man to have the 
care of a small class of Boys in the Primary Eng- 
lish Branches. For further information, inquire of 
Josiah Tatum, at this office. 








